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From the Cleveland American. 
THE BLOODY FLAG OF ASHTABULA 
There is nothing perhaps more difficult for 
rsons to see, than their own incensistency. 
Je were never more forcibly struck with the 
correctness of this sentiment, than in the 
ease of Abby Foster and her husband, while 
lecturing in this city. Churches, clergymen, 
Liberty men, in fine every onc, came in for 
their share of abuse. None escaped. If a 
man belonged to one of the pro-slavery 
churches, however correct his own individual 
sentiments, still he was none other than a 
pro-slavery man. No one would live in our 
nation, and be anti-slavery, unless he took 
his cue frm Abby, and entered, life and soul, 
into the ancient quarrel between Garrison and 
Leavitt and their eastern friends, concerning 
which we here know but little and care less. 
Indeed, we know of no association of pro- 
fessed anti-slavery persons who escaped the 
lash of their tongues, except a little knot of 
professed anti-slavery women in the county 
of Ashtabula. Let us now examine their 
claim to this distinction. 
Some thirty years since, there lived a law- 
yer in Kentucky, who, his biographer informs 
us, Was oncé ¢& ploy to pute | 0 








death in that State. His eloquence, com- 
bined with the prejudice existing against the 
‘black man, rendered it an easy task to con- 
viet him. His biographer says most unqual 
ifiedly thrt the unfortunate man was inno- 
cent. Ife only relates the case to show the 
power of his eloquence. This same man, a 
few years afterwards, by his maneuvring in 
one instance, and by a casting vote in the 
other, was the means of extending slavery 
over the States of Missouri and Arkansas.— 
Ata still later period, when an honest inof- 
fensive Quaker ventured to present a petition, 
beseeching him to live an honest life, and to 
cease robbing the poor man of his liberty, 
his earnings, his wife and children, with a 
truly patriarchal scowl he exclaimed, * Go 
home and mind your business ; how dare you, 
a poor laboring man, come in to my presence 
and ask me to live an honest life, to stop rob- 
bing and stealing. My slaves are fat and 
sleek.”” And when the tyrant aspired to the 
high office of Chief Magistrate in our nation, 
the slave-owning ladies of Lexington offered 
to give that county which would most de- 
grade itself by polling the largest majority 
for this man-thief, a banner purchased with 
the hard and unpaid earnings of the slave, 
extorted by the lash. Ashtabula, to her eter- 
nal disgrace, won the prize of infamy. A 
man, who—if the strong and forcible lan- 
guage and definition of our friend Foster be 
correct —is both a thief and a robber, was 
employed to bear the badge of degradation, 
and present it to the county. ‘The name of 
this miscreant is to be fuund with the son of 
our Hero, in the famous committee of sixty, 
who se valiantly entered tho office of a sick 
man, (C. M. Clay,) destroyed his prevs and 





a million and ‘a half of wretched females 
now in bondage, and their helpless offspring. 
If the slave population in that space of-time 
increase iu the same ratio as since the Revo- 
lution, (double once in 30 years,) it would 
consign toinfimy and lust more than 50,- 
000,000 of your colored sisters. Where did 
this stupendous scheme of poiiution origi- 
nate? Surely, ye will say, it must have had 
its ortgin in the bottomless pit. No, ladies, 
do not slander the inmates of the world of 
woe. There is but one place in the Universe 
of God, black and base enough to give birth 
to such a grand scheme of lust and licen- 
tiousness ; and that place is the heart of Hen- 
ry Clay—the man our pretended .dpti-Slavery 
female friends delight to honcr. We hope 
our friend Abby and her husband will never 
again rebuke the Liberty party by a compar- 
ison with the * greal-suuled” .nte-Slavery la- 
dies of Ashtabula county. And we say to 
those ladies, before they attempt the work of 
destroying slavery and converting the slave- 
holder, they had better begin the work of pu- 
tification at home. ‘Take the blood stained 
badge of their own and their country’s shame, 
burn it by the hands of the hangman, cease 
to encourage and support the slaveholder; 
urge their fathers, husbands, brothers, and 
sons, to look with pity on the slave and their 
suffering colored sisters; come nobly up to 
the work, the rescue of our common country. 
Then and not till then can our friend Abby, 
without the grossest hypocrisy, hold them up 
as examples, Jusrice. 
THE CHURCH, 

The following extracts are taken from an 
article in the Evangelical Union, bearing the 
above caption : 

There are now two extensive organizalions 
which have made the destruction of the Chris- 
tian Church one of the leading objects of their 
efforts. ‘These are Infidelity in its open char- 
acter, and the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty. They agree in declaring it to be their 
object to overthrow the Church. And they 
agree in the measures, at least in the begin- 
ning, by which to effect their purpose. 

They agree in endeavoring to render the 
Church and the Ministry as odious as possi- 
ble, in operating upon the populace, with the 
combined influence of the notion of oppres- 
sion and the hatred of religion. And they 


also agree, in connecting the overthrow of 
the Church 
. 





with a political revolution. 
* * * * 


The American Anti-Slavery Society de- 


~ 








Union. And to effect these objects through 
popular agency, without political action, the 
Church and the Ministry are represented in 
the most odious point of view in which lan- 
guage can represent them. Every thing that 
imagination can conceive, that is vile and 
abominable, is charged upon them in mass. 
And this is done, not only with reference to 
American Slavery, but to moral character in 
general —to the common principles of free- 
dom—and especially with reference to the 
common people, and to the female character. 
Speaking of the Churches, John A. Collins, 
in his speech in the New-England Social Re- 
form Convention, published in the 7th No. 
of the Communitist, says: ‘They are, al- 
ways have been, and necessarily must be, 
the deadliest enemies to popular freedom.” 
James M. Becket, in a subsequent No. of 
the same paper, says: “Down with such 
Churehes.”” The Anti-Slavery Bugle calls 
the religion upheld by the American Churches 
a “tremendous system of fraud.” It applies 
to the Ministry the epithet of the “lying 
priesthood of the land.” It styles them des- 
pols—declares that it is a part of their calling 
to crush the common people underfoot, and 
especially to fetter and degrade woman; and 
says they are to be hurled” from the pinnacle 
of their power. 
This is the course by which popular feel- 
ing is to be operated upon, till it shall be- 
come prepared to tread under foot the ruins 
of the American Church, and the grave of 
the American Union. 
* * * . 

As to the notien of destroying the Church 
and the Government, in order to liberate the 
Slaves of the South, there is in it such a 





robbed him of his property. But when he 
arrived in the county which had clothed her- 
self in infamy, by despising the slave, shown 
in sustaining the oppressor, he went from 
town to town to display his rag, steeped in 
the blood of his victim. Nota penny of its 
cost was the earnings of freemen. Its silk- 
en folds were purchased with the blood of 
the down-trodden. ‘I'he expense of its trans- 
portation was wrung from the toil of bond- 
men. Its stripes were bat the counterpart of 
the back of the slave. But alas, there was 
mone to remonstrate or rebuke. The lady 
politicians and female demagogues, loud in 
their anti-slavery professions, all gathered 
around the blood-stained banner to worship. 
At was the price of their country’s baseness, 
and treason to the cause of the slave. Who 
was the man who thus received almost divine 
honors? It was he who declared that “it is 
a visionary dogma, that man cannot hold 
property in man”’—that “ slavery is sanction- 
ed and sanctified by 200 years of legisla- 
tion.” Who was the man these anti-slavery 
ladies delighted to honor? Ah, it was the 
man who declared that he and hi¥ friends in 
“+ the course of 150 years would sieacu sla- 
“— out of existence.’ 
ear that, ye modest, virtuous ladies, who 
thered around the Lexington banner. In 
course of a century and a half, all traces 





complication of evil, as to indicate the very 
worst of passions, working with the worst of 
principles, to plish the worst of pur- 
poses. 

Ido not know the precise time at which 
W. L. Garrison organized his Society in 
the Stable Loft in Boston, ‘Their resolution 
of 1844 professes a warfare with the Slave 
power for L4 years. ‘This would reach back 
to 1830. James M. Becket, in speaking of 
the beginning of the same movement, in an 
article published in the Communitist last 
year, counts it 13 years. B. Stanton, editor 
of the Free Labor Advocate, apparently re- 
ferring to the same event, counted it 12 years. 
The former would go back to 1832, and the 
latter to 1833. I never heard of the institu- 
tion till 1833. 

But just to think of the position taken by 
such an institution, 80 soon after it commenc- 
ed its existence! A secret organization, by 
a few individuals, in a Stable Loft — for that 
was the character given of it by F. Douglass 
ata public meeting held in this place —be- 
cause it had not, in 12 or 14 years from such 
a beginning, abolished Slavery in the United 
States, was so filled with passion as to de- 
clare its purpose to destroy both the Church 
and the Government! The world does not 








afford such another example. 
* * . . 


of colored blood will be ‘ bleached” from 
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But what is the course * Boston So- 
ciety? In the lapse of a . from the 
intemperate mode of ¢ n | ed. by 
its leaders, the whole S Toused to 
inligoation. And, as i 
yoni never heard of befé 
etermination to de: 
the Government! “And 
ersing the Free States, 
oring to carty the resolu 
But how is this to effect 
Slave? Plainly by vi what is 
it, after all, but a rage of faenay against both 
God and man? Religionjiite be destroyed, 
the Church is to ad ed » the Govern- 
ment is to be destroyed, the Slavehold- 
ers are to be destroyed. @And all this, be- 
cause a complicated sy of evil, which 
had been taking root for and_ had inter- 
woven itself into the verygtextute of socicty, 
did not give way to W. arrison and his 
cotemporaries, and cease t exist in 14 years 
after they had formed Stable organiza- 
tion!! And now they argistorming and rav- 
ing, calling the ChurchesBynagogves of Sa- 
tan—and the whole Mi » a lying Priest- 
hood—and chargirg me ho have advoca- 
ted the cause of humani t half a century, 
with being thieves and @bbers, baby steal- 
ers, and women whip with puddles of 
blood at their feet! Task, but fanat- 
tcism rua mad, could di such a course ? 
On sueh pretexts .a' e, to attempt to 
destroy the Christian € h, and to inake 
this the leading object, that the cause 
of humanity was a m, to cover a 
deep and settled hostilitgifo Religion. Or it 
must be that species of fipntal derangement, 
on a large scale, whie Tepresented in the 
New Testament as D oni Possession. 
For even the herd of 6 mentioned Mark 
v. 11, did not make a headlong, reck- 
less rush to ruin. In to which I re- 
fer, see Mark v. 10, ils manifested as 
great an aversion to sent out of the 
country, as the Edi #f the Bugle did, 
when they were told whire they miglit cele- 
brate their Jubilee. Buy} as it would seem, 
= - same sort, of | of country, the 
.egion has got into which, equal! 
headlong, are not d to leave wap on 
behind them to pro@t By their absence.— 
Church and State, atbaif the Institutions «f 
Society, inust be plu utter ruin. 
But there is one , There is too 
much intelligences sense in this 
community for 8 t to prevail 


























































generally. A few. opt them. But 
they shall proceed For their fol- 
ly shall be made iy the 


ly of Ph ee 


ANTI-SLAVERY, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

By the last arrival from Ireland, we learn 
that the Anti-Slavery Society of Belfast, has 
been presenting Frederick Douglass with a 
bible, as a testimony of the esteem of its mem- 
bers: It was presented at a public breakfast 
given him in that town. ‘The (Belfast) 
Northern Whig, after giving the address 
made by the chairman, Wm. Sharman Craw- 
ford, says: 

The Rev. Mr. Nelson then rose; and, after 
a few introductory observations, read an ad- 
dress to Mr. Douglass, and presented him 
with a beautiful gilt Bible, in rich binding, 
bearing the following inscription: —** Pre- 
sented, by the Belfast Auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, a fugitive slave, from 
the United States of America, in testimony 
of their admiration of the several eloquent lec- 
tures, which he delivered, in Belfast, on A- 
merican Slavery, in December, 1845, and, 
also, as a tribute of respect and’esteem for his 
personal character. ‘The Committee hope 
that he may be long enabled, in the strength 
of the Lord, to persevere in the noble cause 
in which he is engaged; and, by the torch of 
Divine truth, to expose all who attempt to de- 
fend or palliate Slavery. When far separat- 
ed, they trust, that the possession of this Bi- 
ble will remind him, that, in Belfast, there 
are many who sympathize with those who are 
in Soule, and who are, also, the personal 
friends and well-wishers of Mr. Frederick 
Douglass. Signed, by order, and in behalf 
of the Committee, James Sranrieno, I’. A. 
Caper, Honorary Secretaries. Belfast, 6th 
January, 1846.” 

Mr. Douglass then s1id—It would be use- 
less for me to attempt to conceal my embar- 
rassment, In rising to respond to the eloquent 
and highly pliment ddress, together 
with the golden gift with which T have jast 
been presented, by the Belfast Anti-Slavery 
Society. (Cheers.) I am unequal to the 
work; my feelings are too deep, too strong, 
too big for easy utterance. I have often, in 
the course of my short, though not wn-event- 
ful life, been called on to respond, in accents 
of warm and heartfelt gratitude, for noble 
deeds and generous favors eonferred apon me, 
by the magnanimous friends of my long-en- 
slaved and deeply-outraged fellow-country- 
mon, but never have I been more at a Joss for 
language to fulfil that duty, than on the pre- 
sent thrilling and interesting occasion. (Ap- 
planse.) ‘The incidents of this moruing will 
form a period in my humble history—a period 
to which, with all my hopes and aspirations, 
I never looked forward; but one to which, 
while memory holds its place, I shall ever 
look back with the most grateful emotion. I 
accept, thankfully, this Bible; and, while it 














shall have the best place in my house, I trust, 


also, to give its precepts the best place in my 


heart. (Loud applause.) The happy inci- 
dents of this morning have called into remem- 
brance some of my early struggles after know- 
ledge, and the difliculties that then lay ia the 
way of its attainment. I remember the first 
time I ever heard the Bible read; and | tell 
you the truth, when I tell you, that from that 
time, I trace my first desire to learn to read. 
I was over seven years old; my master had 
gone out one Sunday night, the children had 
gone to bed, Ierawled under the centre table, 
and had fallen asleep, when my mistress com- 
menced to read the Bible, so loud that she 
waked me—she waked me to sleep no more! 
I learned that the chapter which she then read 
was the Ist chapter of Job. I remember my 
sympathy tor the good old man; and my great 
apxiety to know more about him led me to 
ask my mistress—who was, at this time, a 
kind lady—to teach me to read. She com- 
meneed, and would have, but for the opposi- 
tion of ber husband, taught me to read. She 
ceased to instruct me; but my desire to read 
continued, and, instead of decreasing, increas- 
ed; and, by the aid of little boys, obtained 
at different times, I finally succeeded in learn- 
ing to read. (Applause.) After learning to 
read, my desire fur books was equal to my 

early desire to learn how to read. I have fre- 
quently, with my fingers, fromm the mud and 
filth of the gutter, raked leaves of the sacred 
volume. ‘These I have washed and dried, 
and read the words of heavenly wisdom which 
they contained with a glad heart, considering 
myself fortunate to enjoy such a privilege. | 

trust I shall not be deemed presumptuous or 
egotistical when I say, that, from my present 
position, I see points in my humble histery 

marked by the finger of God. (Cheers.) 

‘'wenty years ago, while lying, not unlike a 

pet dog, at the feet of my mistress, in her 
house, in Philpot street, Fell’s-point, Balti- 
more, I was roused from the sweet sleep of 
childhood, to hear the narrative of Job. A 

few years afterwards found me searching for 

the Scriptures in the muddy street gutters, 

and rescuing its pages from the filth into 

which neglect and wastefulness had plunged 

them. A few years later, I escaped from my 

chains, gained partial freedom, and became 

an advocate for the emancipation of my race. 

A suspicion arose that I was not what I pro- 

fess to be; to silence which, it is necessary 

to write out my experience in Slavery, and 4 
give the names of my enslavers. ‘This en- 

dangers my liberty. Persecuted, hunted, and 

outraged in America, I have come to England, 

and behold the change! ‘Ihe chattel becomes 

aman. I breathe,and Lam free. (Applause. ) 

Instead of culling the Scriptures from the 
Mu hey come to me dr din ies 

voted frienls, (Applause.) 1 will take it, 
and while L live, preserve it; and long after 
T have gone hence to my reward, if my will 
is carried out, it shall be preserved by my 

children, and remain a memento in the house 
of Douglass till time shall melt it into dust, 
(Applause.) L assure you, gentlemen of the 
Committee, you have selected a proper mode 
of expressing your regard for me. What 
could be better than the Bible to me, coutend- 
ing against oppression, fraud, and wrong? 
(Applause.) It is full of wisdom and good- 
ness—faith, hope, and charity, sparkle on 
every page, all of which deal death to Slave- 
ry. An attempt has been made to press the 
Bible into the service of Slavery. ‘The abo- 
lition party, in America, find no more deter- 
mined opponents of the cause which they ad- 
vocate, than the expounders of the Word of 
God. ‘That, to this audience, might appear 
Strange; but such is the fact. I thank God 
that a change for the better is taking place; 
a purer and higher grade of men are finding 
their way into the Ministry, and brighter days 
are beginning to dawn upon my country.— 
You could not have given to me a token so 
appropriate as this Bible. It contains all that 
is right, and is opposed to all that is wrong. 
It knows no one by the color of his skin. 
(Applause.) It treats all alike, and says to 
all, **Whatsoever you would that men should 
do unto you, do you so unto them.” If you 
claim liberty for yourself, then grant it to 
your neighbor, is the doctrine it mnculeates. 
I feel much struck with the change in my 
circumstances; only a few months ago, I was 
in a land where I was hated and akerel—- 
where the blood-hound might have been put 
upon my track,and I have been hunted down 
and carried back into Slavery. 1 left that 
land, and in eleven and a half days I set my 
foot on British soil, and was free. (Applause.) 
1 now find myself surrounded by kind friends, 
the very expression of whose countenances 
beain with phe gpd such as I never expect- 
ed to meet with, and which has quite unman- 
ned me. (Cheers.) I conld expose Slavery 
in the midst of those who would uphold it— 
I cvuld contend for the great principles of li- 
berty in the fice of the most determined op- 
position, but I am not equal to address those 
whose sympathy has been excited for my race, 
and who have showed me so much kindness, 
(Applause.) I will always remember the 
people of Belfast, and the kind friends I now 
see around ine; and wherever else I feel my- 
self to be a stranger, I will remember I have 
a home in Belfast. (Applause.) I will look 
forward with pleasure to the day which will 
find me among you again—(cheers)—and, 
in the meantime, you shall hear from me, 
wherever my lot may be cast. (Applause.) 
Let me thank you, with my whole heart, for 
the address and the beautiful present you 
have made me, as well as for the deep inte- 
rest you have taken in the cause of the wrong- 
ed and oppressed slaves of America. You 
have discharged your duty nobly, and as 
Christians should do. When I came a stran- 
ger among you, I was taken by the hand; 





and, 1 may say, my hand has been held 


throughout. The Committee have labored, 
in seasonand outof season, to give effect to my 
feehte efforts for the emancipation of my race. 
Without the Committee I could have done 
nothing; to them all the praise isdue. Once 
more, accept my thanks for all the kindness 
I have experienced at your hands; and I bid 
you all farewell, until { shall meet you again 
in July. (Loud cheers.) 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by 
Mr. Standfield, Rev. Mr. Nelsoa, and others. 

The Rev. Mr. Nelson moved that a num- 
ber of ladies, with power to add to their num- 
ber, should form a Belfast Auxiliary Ladiea’ 
Anti-Slavery Sovicty. 


AN AMERICAN IN TROUBLE. 

The Sun of Monday publishes a very ine 
dignant letter from **A Shipmaster,”’ under 
date of Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 22, in witich 
are related the particulars of the arrest of one 
Major R. Frisbie, master of the brig Energy, 
of New York. ‘This Captain Frisbie, it 
seems, was in Montego Bay, in 1837, where 
he shipped as cook one Edward Dunston, a 
colored man,—the man then on board the ves- 
sel having obtained his discharge frog the 
authorities, on the plea that he feared the cap- 
tain would sell him as a slave on his return 
to the United States. Frisbie also engaged 
as a waiting-maid for his wife, a colored wo- 
man by the name of Rebecca Scarlett. He 
sailed for New-York, but for some reason, 
which is not stated, was compelled to put 
into New Orleans. Here he left his vessel 
and went to Cincinnati, where his wife died; 
and thence, he avers, he sent the woman, Ke- 
becca Scarlett, back as far as Natchez, on her 
way to Jamaica. What he did with the man 
is not stated, but neither he nor the woman 
have since been heard of, though many efforts 
have been made to discover them. Frisbie 
is now charged by the wife of Edward Dun- 
ston, and the friends of Rebecea Scarlett, with 
having sold them both as slaves, and he has 
accordingly been arrested on a charge of * ab- 
duction and piracy.’’ Great excitement, the 
letter states, exists in Kingston. ‘The writer, 
though full of sympathy for his imprisoned 
countryman, and of fury aguinst the English, 
makes out but a very poor case in his favor. 
We shall probably have further particulars 
by the next arrival.—4. S, Standard. 
Since the above was putin type, we have 
learned through the New York Sun, that Ed- 
ward Dunston is in that city—so at least avere 
David Kester, of the 14th Ward Police.— 
Whether it is the same Edward Dunston is 
yet to be ascertained. The Cincinnati Hor- 


de-} ald says:— 


We know Something of Major Frisbie. In 
the year 1837 or °38, he was here on board of 
a steamboat, com.uanded by Captain Moore, 
and brought the woman, Melecca Scarlett, from 
New Orleans. She became alarmed, under 
the fixed belief that he desigued to make a 
slave of her—and the proofs were strong that 
he did treat her as a slave. Captain Mooro, 
if we mistake not, was under the same im- 
pression. Application was made to some of 
our citizens. Mr. Richardson of this place, 
a man opposed to Abolitionism, interested 
himself actively in her behalf—counsel were 
obtained—she was taken out of the hands of 
Frisbie, who was sued for false imprisonment. 
This suit was finally abandoned, on condition 
that he should pay the costs. He had left, 
and his securities had to pay them for him. 
After that, Rebecca Scarlei{ continued on Cap- 
tain Moore's boat, (f// she died. 

What Major Frisbie intended to do with 
the woman, cannot now be known. He did 
not, however, kidaap her, and she died,a free 
woma’. As to Dunslon, if he really is in 
New York, by his own consent, and Frisbie 
never inade any attempt to deprive him of his 
liberty, we suppose the Major will be reloas- 


2 
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SOUTHERN WHITES. 

That slavery starves and degrades a large 
class of our white population, no Southera 
men can dispute. It is admitted even in 
South Carolina, where ultraism has its abode, 
A writer in the Charleston Courier, some time 
since, makes bold mention of this fact in the 
following manner : 


“Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands 
of poor, ignorant, degraded white people 
among us, who, in this land of plenty, live 
in comparative nakedness and starvation? 
Many a one is reared in proud South Caro- 
lina from his birth to his manhood, who has 
never a month in which he has not for some 
part of the time been stinted for meat. Many 
a mother is there who will tell you that her 
children are but seantily supplied with bread, 
and much more with meat; and if they be 
clad in comfortable raiment, it is at the ex- 
pense of their scanty allowance of food. 

“It is perhaps not generally known that 
there are twenty thousand white persons in 
this State who can neither read nor write. 
This is about one in every thirteen of the 
white population.. ‘That we are behind the 
age in agriculture, the incehanie arts, indus- 
try, and enterprise, is apparent to all who 
pass through our State. 

“Our good city of Charleston speaks a lan- 
guage on this subject n-tto be mistaken ; 
she has lost one thousand of her population, 
according to the census of 1810, while her 
sister cities have doubled and quadrupled 
theirs,”’ 


The Arkansas Annual Conference of the M. 
E. Church, South, solemnly resolved * that it 
is the opinion of said Conference, that the 
relation of master and servant as it exists in 
the slaveholding States of eur Union, is not 








necessarily sinful, or 2 moral evil.” 
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Cincinnati, Feb. 13th, 1846. . 

Dear Faienps :— 

Having a moment, I 
shall attempt to use it in writing to you; but 
I scarcely know how to begin. I feel op- 
pressed; here Iam ina city surrounded by 
affluence and fashion on the one side, and 
wretchedness and want on the other. The 
streets are thronged with the busy multitude, 
all is bustle and haste. This is the surface 
of society, and did we look no deeper we 
should feel some pride in being, but he who 
looks beneath sees the penury and want, the 
* gaping wounds” of the hundreds who once 
floated on the tide, but who alas! have sunk 
to the bottom. There I find a multitude 
of churches, whose towering steeples look 
down on poor humanity with a pious awe.— 
The building of these dens of oppression is 
what has sunk thousands in the mire; strange 
the people don’t see it. But they are so stul- 
tified with religion that they can’t see, can’t 
move. I say again, I feel oppressed; I feel 
that I could cry for the slain of my people in 
this enterprising but priest-ridden city. ‘To- 
day is the Sabbath; the streets are full of 
church-going people, and the bar-rooms and 
gambling garrets have their supply. In the 
latter are the profane and drunken, while in 
the synagogues are the pious adulterers,thioves 
and robbers. 

Yonder in tull view stands a huge mass of 
brick and mortar in the form of a Cathedral; 
it is not yet finished, but it has already cost 
th ds and th 1s of the people’s mon- 
ey, and will cost thousands more, and all for 
the sake of Christ and religion! Shame !— 
Christ owneth it not, he is not there, but has 
been turnad out of all such edifices. What! 
Christianity b tilding such places ?No, Chris- 
tianity tears them down, and will tear it down 
yet. I have not been inside of this religious 
Cathedral, but I am told that it is very splen- 
did and eontains much gold. 1 am afraid to 
enter it lest my indignation rise too high.— 
Only think of much gold being necessary to 
the worship of God!! —Isit not disgusting? 
What must God think of his Cathedral and 
his Cathedral-going people? But these are 
only a tolerable sample of all other church- 
going people. All agree in one thing, that 
is, to add splendor to their worship just as 
fast as they can grind it out of the people.— 
Talk to these churches, point them over the 
river yonder, tell thei that there is a handit- 
ti who have struck down the God-like form, 
and ask them to open their doors to the cry 
of the oppressed, and they are dumb; not 
dumb either, but an angry frown terrible and 
frightful stares you in the face—you are lock- 
ed from within and commanded to depart. 

Bat although this city is given to idolatry, 
there are a few chosen spirits here, who dare to 
think and stand aloof; and there will be more 
yet. Society is fast ripening for a change; 
God speed the day. 

The “ Liberty Party,” alias semi pro-slav- 
ery party, are preparing for a campaign, and 
have a prospectus for a “campaign paper.”’ 
I saw it yesterday, and it gave rise to a con- 

tion whieh resulted ina desire on the part 
of Dr. R. C. Carter to have the A. S. Bugle: 
Send it to his address, and send mine hereaf- 
ter to this city. I expect to procure more 
subscribers in this place. There ure many 
people who are beginning to find that they 
eannot vote Ricnt into existence. 

Yours for the right and the true, 
AMOS H. WILLIS, 


INTOLERANCE & PROSCRIPTION. 

Epitors :— 

A notice appearing in the Bu- 
gle that Messrs. Hatch & Brooke would lec- 
ture on the evenings of the 13th and Ith of 
February in Youngstown, a committee was 
appointed to make application for the Disci- 
ples meeting house which was refused, as 
was also the M. E. house, and before the 
time arrived for the lectures, the same means 
were used to forestall public op as were 
used before the arrival of Stephen S. and Ab- 
by Kelley Foster last fall when they lectured 
in this place. At that time the clergy and 
their dupes were busy trying to make the 
people believe that they were infidels, and 
among the most active ones (as I have been 
informed) was one Mr. Andrews, a Protest- 
ant Methodist clergyman. The consequence 
was that the meetings referred to above, had 
to be held in the school house in the outskirts 
of the town, and were but thinly attended, not 
only because they were hold in an inconveni- 
ent place, but because the timed and the 
priest-ridden were frightened away. 

Mr. Hatch lectured on Friday evening— 
gave-general satisfaction to those who at- 
tended, some few differing somewhat from 
him in his views of the duty of the people of 
this country to refuse to hold office or vote 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

The next evening was oceupied by Mr. 
Brooke. He went into an argument, and 
proved to the apparent satisfaction of all his 
audience, that the pro-slavery church mem- 
dere wore the practical infidels of the coun- 











try. His arguments were conclusive, and 
some of the audience responded to them. 

ere seemed to be a very general regret that 
such a proscriptive and intoletant course had 
been pursued towards these lecturers. 

But such has been the course of all bigots 
in all ages of the world. The weak have 
been trampled upon—the bold in spirit have 
been crushed—the conscientious have been 
martyrized—the honest have been silenced— 
the advocates for liberty, mercy and charity 
have been hunted through the earth by the 
blood hounds of superstition, until the heart 
of philanthropy hath drooped even to despair, 
and the hope of philosophy in a better and 
fairer future hath given way. 

Proscription, what has it not done? It 
was this that raised the gloomy walls, and 
dug the foul caverns of the Inquisition—it 
was this that invented the rack, and the 
wheel, and the faggot, and the dungeon, where 
the Moor, the Jew, the philosopher, the sus- 
pocted heretic and the advocate of universal 
liberty expired, unpitied, unremembered, be- 
fore thanksgiving, heaven-inveking bigotry. 
It was this that butchered the simple Walden- 
ses—it was this that mowed down the Huge- 
nots in the palace of the Gallic king, it was 
this that dyed the rivers of either Indies with 
the blood of their peaceful children. It was 
this that drove from their native land the fore- 
fathers of this nation, and it yet remains the 
same scourger of human peace, and bridler of 
human liberty, 

Oh! were the principle of human liberty 
understood, how clear would be the princi” 
ple of human conduct. It would guide us 
unerringly to our duties as citizens, it would 
lead us to our dutiesas men, It would as- 
sist us to perform aright every action of our 
lives, regulate every feeling and affection of 
our hearts, and be to us a rule more unerring 
than laws, more binding than oaths. Then 
would passion yield to reason, sel fisl to 








even to the collar 


he 
wears, uncom’ and choke-like as itis, 
mst be worn so as he receives the pay. 
If he deviates in the least from the ranks, he 
is shot asa 3 if he refises to obey 
the word of » he is denounced as a 
traitor to the He must look as he is 
directed to look, aitp as he is ordered to, and 
fire according to command. ‘The soldier and 
the politician are automata, moved and 
governed by 's will, and made to 
subserve the i of party rather than 


the advancement of principle. 

The Whig party of Ohio, especially that 
portion of it on the Reserve, have claimed to 
be the party that was to do all the anti-slave- 
ry work which politicians, or party organi- 
zation could do, The members of that par- 
ty knew that a great work was to be done for 
humanity; they knew that Ohio, though 
young in years, wag old in crime; for scarce- 
ly had the repose of her wilderness been bro- 
ken by the woodman’s =xe, scarcely had the 
plough of the pioneer traced its furrows on 
her soil, when her hand, inscribed the eruel, 
statutes, denying go the colored man his 
heaven-descended and indestructible ‘rights. 
They knew that those laws were a disgrace 
to any community which made the least 
pretension of civilization and humanity; that 
there was less seeming palliation for them in 
the West, where society had not so substan- 
tially settled down into classes, where the 
aristocracy of birth and wealth were not so 
much regarded as in the older States of the 
East. They hung out the anti-slavery flag, 
they procured votes under false pretences and 
consequently the power they thus acquired 
was dishonestly obtained. They secured a 
majority in the Legislature, and we hope the 
people will bear in mind, that every thing 
that body did is chargeable upon the Whigs 
and for every thing that was left undone they 
are ble. The Whig members will 





justice and the equal rights of others be meas- 
ured by the limits of our own, 

There are some very good abolitionists 
here who are doing all they ean whilst they 
belong to a pro-slavery church; but they cau” 
not do as they wish. They are in bondage’ 
and I think will soon find it out. 

LEWIS MURRAY. 

Youngstown, Feb., 21st, 1846. 


doubtless attempt to justify the action of the 
party, will try to make the worse appear the 
better reason, and about next election time, 
will again denounce * those odious Black 
Laws,” expatiate upon the rights of’man in 
general, and their own claims te re-election 
in particular. Away with such hypocrisy! 
Let notthe Whig party of Ohio ever name the 
name of anti-slavery, until it repents of its 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALBM, MARSH 18, 1508. 


“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in theit beds.”—Edmund Burke. ~ 


Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 














Ge THE LEGISLA- 
A certain Alderman, whose presence was 
felt to be any thing but a blessing to his 
neighbors, having occasion to be absent for 
a short time, place] upon his office a notice 
bearing the inscription * Out of ‘own.’’— 
Some wag, who had more love for wit than 
respect for the legal functionary, wrote tinder 
it inconspicuous characters “ Bless the Lord.” 
When we read the motion of the Legisla- 
ture to adjourn sine dic, we felt disposed to 
append a similar thanksgiving ; for it would 
be difficult to tell how its members could 
have done much less for the cause of human- 
ity than they did. It is true they managed 
to pocket a considerable amount of the 
people’s money, expended breath and elo- 
quence upon the veriest triflos, legislated 
some for self and some for party, but refused 
to administer to the wants of the colored 
man whom their robber-hand had despoiled 
of his rights, and left perishing by the way 
side. ‘They may have done a little good and 
have certainly accomplished much harm. 
Many of the friends of the Whig party 
looked upon the Legislature of 45-6, as a 
body that would bear a noble testimony a- 
gainst that code whose provisions would dis- 
grace the statute book of a Metternich or 
Nicholas. They had not Jearned that the 
governing principle of a politician is party in- 
terest, party supremacy; that humanity, with 
them, is but a secondary consideration, and 
can hardly be said to exert a perceptible in- 
fluence on a well drilled partizan. We used 
sometimes to see a gang of U. S. soldiers, 
with the names of their owner painted on 
their knapsacks. Every one of them had to 
be dressed in uniform; huge glazed stocks 
encircled their necks, and their eyes glared 
fiercely from beneath the heavy caps they 
were obliged to wear. Wo to the poor fel- 
low who dared be even so much as_ half 
a pace either in advance or rear of the rank; 
or who disobeyed the command “ Eyes 
Right,” “ Eyes Left,” “ Present,” “ Aim,” 
“ Fire.” They were as exact in their evolu- 
tions a8 a set of spinning jennies, and upon 
this exactness — this obedience to the word 
of command —we were told depended their 
efficiency in time cf action. ‘The party pol- 





itician is a8 well drilled as the government 


which deny to the 
‘the white bidding he is 


hameful recreancy to God and man. Let it 
no longer strive to hide its loathsome forin 
beneath the robes of anti-slavery pretension, 
but stand forth as bold as it is devilish,and 
proclaim in exul .’ By my power 
was crushed the Bili to repeal the laws 
the rights which 


robbed of his school fund ; at my bidding his 
testimony is rejected by the courts of Ohio. 
I have placed my heel upon his neck, I have 
crushed him to the earth. 1, the Whig par- 
ty of Ohio, have done these things, and I re- 
joice in his degradation aud gloat upon the 
destruction of his rights.” 

The action of the Democrats has been no 
better than that of the Whigs,and as a party, 
they were more united in wickedness. It is 
not our business at this time to say that there 
are both Whigs and Democrats who are op- 
posed to the course pursued by the recent Le- 
gislature, or how many of each may be nain- 
bered ; we are speaking of the Whigs as a 
party, and of the anti-slavery claims set up 
for it as such. We declare those claims to 
be unfounded, and the history of the Ohio Le- 
gislature for the past winter is our proof. We 
assert that its professions are not to be tiust- 
ed, and its own actions bear witness to the 
truth of what we say. 





THE BUGLE IN ERROR. 


Our friends of the Ohio Bugle are mistak- 
en in their correction of the Cincinnati Her- 
ald, as to the abolition of Slavery in St. Do- 
mingo. It was not abolished by law in thot 
island, until the blacks had effectually eman- 
cipated themselves by their own good right 
arms; and the French Commissioners then 
made a virtue of necessity, that Touissant 
and his brave followers might be brought to 
strengthen the Republican party against the 
Royalists, and a most effective opposition be 
made to the threatened invasion of the Brit- 
ish. It is true that civil war again broke out, 
when, in 1801, Le Clere attempted to re-en- 
slave the blacks, but they had then been free 
for nearly ten years. ' 

The Bugle is not alone, however, in this 
error. The same assertion I often heard made 
by Anti-Slavery lecturers, and an argument 
built upon it, when the sapie fact, that Sla- 
very was virtually aboli by forcible rev- 
olution in St. Domingo, is stronger for our 

pose than if the reverse were the truth.— 

he war the slaves of that island waged was 

a just one, if there ever was a just one, and 

such must be potas gr wy ly in com 
country, unless preve y the peacea! 

pr sare of the Abolitionists.—.2. S. Standard. 


REPLY. 

We still thirk .we are correct in the state- 
ment we made that “the appalling St. Do- 
mingo tragedy was not the means by which 
slavery was abolished in that Island, but was 
the natural result of an at‘empt to enslave an 
enfranchised people.” If we are mistaken 
in this conclusion, we must regard the an- 
thorities quoted by Judge Jay in his “ In- 





quiry” as unworthy of confidence. We are 





aware there were disturbances upon the Isl- 
and prior to the emanvipation of the slaves by 
the French government, but these difficulties 
were between the free Liacks and the whites, 
and not a contest between master and slave, 
So at least say the authorities to which we 

refer, and if the Standard has more authentic 

intelligence than this standard work of the 

Am. A. S. Society, we should be happy to 

avail ourse!ves of it. 

In March, 1790, the National Assembly of 
France extended the right of suffrage to all 
free persons in the colonies. The planters of 
St. Domingo insisted that the act was not in- 
tended to apply to free colored persons. This 
class were however determined to maintain 
their rights, and with Oge at their head made 
war upon the whites. ‘Their leader, in his 
letter to the St. Domingo authorities, says: 
“7 shall nol have recourse to any raising of the 
slave gangs.”? In May, 1791, the French 
Convention declared that “free colored per- 
sons were entitled to all the rights of citizen- 
ship.” ‘To this decree the planters.refused’ 
to submit, and it was not established until 
10,000 blacks and 2000 whites had perished ; 
but we do not understand this to be * the ap- 
palling tragedy of St. Domingo.” The free 
blacks had armed their own slaves,and many 
of the slaves belonging to the whites had re- 
volted. Peace was however restored, and 
the revolted slaves reduced to obedience.— 
In a short time other difficulties occurred, 
and the contest between the free blacks and 
the whites was resumed. In 1792, three 
Commissioners were sent to the Island to en- 
foree the decree of the Assembly, and give 
to the free blacks their political rights. Meet- 
ing with unforeseen difficulties, they called 
to theirassistance 3000 revolted slaves, prom” 
ising pardon for the past,and freedom for the 
future. If we bear in mind that there were 
600,000 slaves on the Island, we shall not 
infer from the fact just stated that there was 
any thing like a general insurrection, Many 
of the planters, being opposed to the French 
Republic, invited the British to take posses- 
sion of the Island. In order to increase the 
army of defence, the Commissioners in Sep- 
tember, 1793, proclaimed e ipati 
“Thus we find,” says Jay, * that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in St. Domingo was not, as is 
generally supposed, the result of an insurrec- 
tion by the slaves, but an act of politica] ex- 
pediency.”’ In 1302, the French landed an 
army for the purpose of again reducing its 
inhabitants to slavery, and this was the cause 
of “the appalling tragedy of St. Domingo” 
to which we referred in our previous article, 
and which is described by Jay as a war 
“which for its desolating fury,da probably | 


without a parallel.” 











WHO OWNS HIM? 

We learn by the Pa. Freeman, that the le- 
gal title to Frederick Douglass, which by in- 
heritance was vested in Thomas Auld, has 
been transferred by him to his brother Hugh. 
It seems the disclosures which Frederick has 
made in relation to their family, particularly 
the treatment of their slaves, have so much 
incensed these descendants of the Patriarchs, 
these modern representatives of the ancient 
Jews who were commanded to enslave the 
heathen round about them, that Hugh Auld 
has openly declared that if Frederick ever 
again sets foot on this free soil, he will re- 
claim him — constitutionally of course — and 
place him in the cotton fields of the South. 
No doubt he is exceedingly savage against 
his chattel property, which is now attempting 
to palm itself off in England for a man, and 
is villifying and abasing the country that en- 
slaved, and the inen who flogged it. Master 
I{ugh is no doubt as uch surprised to hear 
of I'rederick’s manlike conduet and nobleJ 
speech, as was Balaam to hear the rebuke of 
the ass upon which he rode; and as for the 
ferocity he feels, it is not without precedent, 
as tho story of the bloody-minded giant in 
the nursery books will testify. 

“Pee, Faw, Fum! 

I smell the blood of an Englishman, 

Dead or alive I will have some; 

I'll grind his bones to make my bread, 

And eat him up alive or dead : 

Fee, Faw, Pum!” 

As there is but little probability of Master 
Hugh obtaining ion of the slave Fred- 
erick—to say noting of the poliey of throw- 
ing such a living coal into a magazine of 
gunpowder—we advise him to open a safety. 
valve that his rage may escape, and try to 
find consolation in the fact that his family 
can faise the greatest * niggers” in Maryland, 
as is proved by the way they are honored and 
feasted by Lord Mayors, and other of the np- 
per erust gentry of the old country. 

HANGING. 

The members of the Legislature by a 
vote of 28 to 21 persisted in coutinuing to be 
hangmen, We wonder how any man can 
voluntarily assume-or retain such office.— 
Criminals are sometimes pardoned on condi- 
tion they will choke their fellow prisoners to 
death, but we think these fwenty cight legie- 
latore mas be exceedingly blood thirsty to 
prefer remaining executioners when they had 





it in their power to be reloased. 









_ ANOTHER WHIG VICTORY. 

To the Whig party belongs all the honor 
of the acts of the recent Legislature of O- 
hio, for nothing eould be done by it in oppo- 
sition to Whig members, and with union a- 
mong them any measure could have been car- 
ried. Why were not all the Bank charters 
repealed and the hard currency policy adopt- 
ed? Because the Whigs were opposed to 
it. And because the Whigs were opposed to 
it, is the reason the Legislature refused to 
wipe out the Black laws. Let it be borne in 
mind the Whig Legislature of 1845-6 have 
re-enacted every law which stands upon the 
statute book of Ohio—that the sanction of 
its members has been given to one of the 
most shameful systems of legal oppression 
which was ever perpetrated in a State claim 
ing to be free. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

February 26th. the House went into a 
Committee of the Whole on the Bill to re- 
peal the law excluding the testimony of col- 
ored persons from the Ohiocourts. ‘The Com. 
mittee to which it had ona previous occasion 
been re-committed, reported back the Bill 
with an amendment proposing to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, which would of 
course kill the Bill. 

Mr. Barnes of Trumbull said if he were 
to judge from the action of this House upon 
the bill to repeal the act of 1804, “ requiring 
all black and mutatto persons coming to re- 
side within this State, to give bonds for good 
behaviour.” he could have but little -hope that 
any thing he could say on this cecasion, would 
have any weight upon the minds of gentle- 
men upon this floor. ° 

in that case it was said the law was a dead 
letter upon the statute book, aud therefore it 
did no harm to let it remain, as no one ever 
attempted to enforce it, But, sir, allowing 
that argument to have been correct, IT ask 
whether as much can be said of the bill un- 
der consideration. * * . 

By the law which is sought to be repealed 
by this bill, no Black or Mulatto, is allowed 
to testify or be a witness before any court, 
where a white person is a party. The laws 
of our country as well as of all the Christian- 
ized world claim to be predicated upon the 
moral law of God. 1 do not mean to gay it 
conforms to its phraseology, or its particulars 
—but based upon it as a géneral rule of ac- 
tion. Law isa rule cf action, its essential 

arts are precepts, and penalty. Law may 
be said to be legally binding, according to 
the human enactinents under which we live; 
but are ert binding only, when the es- 
sential principles of justice are maintained. 
* * * * 

Do the colored population of your State en- 
joy any rights whereby their liberties can be 
protected! According to your present law, 
Sir, it matters not what the character of a col- 
ored pe’son may be; if it should be ever so 
upright, and if a white man should be dispo- 

il of such per- 
son, maltreat the master, violate the person of 
his wife, or ruin the character of his daugh- 
ter, and at last bear off his parse—under this 
section of your law, where is his remedy ?— 
And should there be five, or even ten colored 
persons, of good character and upright integ- 
rity, to witness the whole transaction, yet 
they are precluded from giving any testimo- 
ny, because the perpetrator of the wicked 
deed is a white man. Now, sir, I ask, is 
this demoeratic ; is it just; is itadministering 
equal justice to all? I say, sir, this law is 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. 
The Constitution declares that all men are 
born free, and have the right of acquiring prop- 
erty and eajoying happiness, 

Now, sir, cither that declaration is false, 
or else your laws are wrong and oppressive. 
For the colored population of your State have 
no rights secured to them whatever. It is 
said they are ignorant. ‘Then give them the 
means of instruction ; for it is solemnly de- 
clared in the Cosstitution of your State, that 
no lew shall be ,passed to prevent the poor 
from participating in the school fund, with- 
out any vistinetion as to color or condition. 

( Here Mr, B. read from the 25th section 
of the 8th article of the Constitution of the 
State of Ohio. J 

li all ignorant persons were excluded from 
testifying in courts of justice, methinks many 
a crime would go unpunished. And why 
not make a general law to exclnde all igno- 
rant, illiterate persons from testifying? By 
the laws of your State no black or mulatto 
persons are permitted to participate in the 
common schoolfund. ‘The key of knowledge 
is taken from, aad the doors are shut against 
them. ‘They are told they are an inferior or- 
der of beings. Do you make them believe 
it? No more will they believe if you tcl 
them of law. But, sir, is. it true that they 
are inferior as a people # et us look back 
on history's i e, and enguire who was Fu- 
clid, Msop, Homer, and Hannibal ? 

The writings of some of these men are 
standard works, and have been read by every 
classical gentleman upon this fluor ; and does 
any one po that they were black? Well, 
sir, if thig be true, the argument that they are 
an inferior order of beings falls to the ground. 
Give them the advantages the whites have, 
then you will be able to test the truth or fal- 
sity of the assertion, a 

i. it not admitted that they are more ac- 
tive, equally honest, with other men? Is it 
right to despise them because’ they have a 
skin of a deeper tinge than those who claim 
tobe a superior order of beings? Sir, you in- 
pares ye] them burthens which are not re- 
quired of people of any other nation upon 
earth. Strangers from other nations visit your 

take up their abode among you, 
, are made welcome. You at once 
place by your law, ina condition that 
they may aspire to the highest offices in the 


ift of the le. them the right 
hold omena jn your Ha , of Le elton — 
ley are permitted, to assist in framing the 


Laws by which you yourselves, and your 
children are to be governed. If on the other 


» our English 


ee 





hand, by misf8rtune or any other unforseen 
accident, they are reduced to want, then your 
laws provide for them; they are entitled toall 
the privileges of native born white citizens. 

But the colored population are too poor to 
be considered as coming within the protection 
of the law. 

‘T'hey have no voice in the framing of the 
laws. And so far are those laws from fur- 
nishing protection to them, that it leaves them 
open and liable to be im upon. 

Yes sir, it actually holds out inducements 
to the lawless and evil disposed person, to 
make invasion and trample upon their rights. 

Rights! sir, they have no rights. Either 
‘that instrument there hanging on the wall is 
false, or else these laws are unjust and ought 
to be repealed. 

When the question was taken, the House 
decided hy a vote of 31 to 17 to destroy the 
Bill; 29 Whigs voted, 12 of them in favor of 
‘oppression. ‘Two-thirds of the votes thus 

‘east, would have carried the Bill, and have 
given a coloring to the idea that the Whigs 
of Ohio were somewhat favorably disposed 


Return Parens.—We occasionally have 
a return paper forwarded us after a nyimina 
subscriber has had the reading of it for one, 
two, or three months. If persons regret sub- 
scribing, let them at least have the fairness 
to pay for the numbers they have received, 
and give to the Post Master their reason for 
refusing it. It may be that in some cases 
they do give the reason, and that Post Mas- 
ters are to be censured for their careless way 
of attending to their business. A return pa- 
per with no Post Odlice address, and no rea- 
son assigned for its not being taken from the 
office, puts us to unnecessary trouble, and 
does not give us a very favorable impression 
of the one who thus treats us. ‘These re- 
marks will not of course be understood to 
apply to those to whom specimen Nos. are 
sent, but who are not subscribers, 


SUPERLATIVELY MEAN. 

We have not had a very exalted opinion of 
the controlling members of the British and 
Foreign A. S. Society, since we heard of the 
manner in whieh they treated the delegates 
whom the Aineriean Society sent to represent 
it in the pseudo World’s Convention in 1810. 
And although their conduct since that time 
has been in pertect keeping with the opinion 
we then formed of thein, we confess we were 
not prepared for such /i/l/e meanness as that 
narcated below by the editor of the Free La- 
bor Advocate. 








Tn order to show still move plainly that the 
preservation of the external appearance of 
unity, is ag ta object in the view of 

tiends, to which they hold truth 

and c y in subordination, I will now 

relate a fact which has not hitherto been made 
ublic. 

In order that it may be seen in its true light, 
1 will notice that it 1s well known to all abo- 
litionists that the Executive Committee of 
the British and Poreign A. S. Society issued 
a call for a general or World’s A. S. Conven- 
tion to be held in London in the 6th month, 
1843. ‘That Committee was composed. of 
Friends and others. Wain, Allen, who siga- 
ed the cireular as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, was one of the most noted and influential 
Friends in England, and { think at least four- 
teen others of the Committee were Friends; 
Josiah Porster and George Stacy among them. 
The circular contained an earnest appeal to 
the friends of the slave thronghout the word 
vw send delegates to said Convention. No- 
thing of a sectarian character appeared in the 
call. The Conveution was expected to con- 
sist of dbolitioaists of any or every denoinina- 
tion, as to religious projession, or of no de- 
nomination atall, ‘The Indiana State A. 8. 
Society responded to the eall by the appaoint- 
ment of Charles Osborn as its delegate to 
the Convention, who-at that time was a mem- 
ber of Indiana Y. M., it being previous to the 
separation. ‘The separation, however, took 

lace previous to the time for his leaving 

ome, and the news thereof, and of his ap- 
pointment as a delegate, reached London 
some time before the Convention met.— 
Whereupon, these same Friends, who were 
the most active agents in issuing the circular 
which had caused his appointment, met, with 
vothers, in the capacity of a Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, and appointed a C ittee to meet 
‘Charles Osbora at Liverpool, after having tra- 
velled over half a continent by land, and brav- 
ing the pefils of the great deep 3000 miles in 
-extent, in order to mingle with kindred spirits 
as he. thought,,in their endeavors to remove 
one of the greatest evils the world ever saw. 
And what the reader suppose was the 
object of this appointinent and of the intended 
visit to Liverpool to meet him on his arrival? 
Methinks I hear the response, “Surely it 
ymust have been to receive him with the ».t- 
-most cordiality, to welcome him to their 
shores, to see that all his wants were attend- 
eal be after his long and perilous voyage, 
-aged-and infirm as they knew him to be, and 
to. conduct him.to on. in the most ay 
‘and comfortable manner.”’ This is, indeed, 
a most reasonable su ition, But it was 
far otherwise! The object of the deputation 
was to meet him at Liverpaol and to advise 
him_to return home without attending the 
Convention. Charles Osborn, as is well 








_ known, left home to attend the Cenvention, 


and after travelling nearly 200 miles was pre- 


_yented from pursuing his Jooregs by weal 
nfirmity ;, was Sa arance 
of, the. th le mortification and 


¢ a 
which must have been the co ace of 
such a Re” as was preparing for him at 
Live -- There, does'nt that * cap the cli- 
max’. anion 
Let none say this is an aboliti h 
—I had it from the mouth of Stacy 
himself, in the presence of several witnesses. 
We received the information shortly after the 


fal A 








event took place, but it looked so utterly in- 
consistent—so gross an outrage upon every 
principle of propriety—not to say so great 
a dereliction of every semblance of justice 
and humanity, that I thought there must be 
some mistake about it, and determined not to 
make it public till it was confirmed beyond a 
doubt. ‘That confirmation | received in the 
interview with the London Committee, which 
Levi Coffin, H. H. Way and myself had with 
them at Richmond, shortly after the Yearly 
Meeting there. I have purposely withheld 
it from the public until this time, because I 
was not willing to bring any thing to view, 
to their prejudice, but what was connected 
with their own labors, until they had accom- 
plished their visit. 1 think, itis an item of 
information that is now due to the public, and 
especially to the abolitionists, both in this 
country and in Eurepe. 


J. H. PLEASANT, 

By the intelligence we give in another co- 
lumn, our readers will learn that J. IL. Plea- 
sants has been barbarously murdered, while 
he was attempting to murder another. The 
difficulty between him and his opponent, we 
understand, grew out of a remark of the 
Washington correspondent of the Riehmond 
Hnquirer, in relation to his abolition senti- 
ments. It will be remembered that Pleasants 
\ fi the editorial chair of the Richmond Whig 
because he had not freedom in that paper ful- 
ly to express his sentiments upon the ques- 
tion of slavery. A corvespondent of the Sa- 
turday Visiter characterizes the transaction as 
“one of the most startling duels which has 
ever taken place in Old Virginia.” We hope 
it will be so startling as to greatly deepen the 
abhorrence whic’: men are beginning to fvel 
for the so-called code of honor; and we trust 
that the feeling will become so deep and 
strong that ere long those who engage in du- 
els will be regarded as less honorable than 
the pick-pocket, aud more to be shunned than 
the highway robber. 


Concress.—Nothing of importance is be- 
ing transacted there except the slow advance 
of the Oregon debate iu the Senate, whieh 
the voters of this country are paying their 
Representatives $3 per day to engage in.— 
We think such speeches as are made on this 
question, could be bought at less than half 
the price, and we should thiak them enor- 
mously dear at that, 


(A most invidious article, from one 
who assumes the name of Justice, will be 
found in “Slavery’s Shelter,” the place we 
have set apart for articles of that character. 
Also an extract from ‘I'he Union” is inserted 
in the same appropriate corner. 

DEATIL OF MR, PLEASANTS, 

T -not in accordance with the rule 
that u y governs us in regard to such al- 
fairs, we give below the particulars of the 
horr®d affair that has Jed to the death of Mr. 
Pleasants, long known as one of the editors 
of the Richmond Whig, and whose connee- 
tion with the Richmond Star was recently 
Mr. PI ts sy hized with 
the North in reference to Slavery, and occu- 
pied high ground on all the questions grow- 
ing out of the conflicting views aud practices 
of northern and southern statesmen. ‘This 
mainly, as we are told, caused a suspension 
recently of his connection with the * Whig” 
aud placed him at the head of the * Star.” — 
The particulars of the bloody affair that has 
removed him from society and his frietds, 
and has lauuyched him into eternity, cannot 
be read without a shudder. It seems alinost 
incredible that sucha man should have fal- 
Jen a victim to that barbarous, man-dishonor- 
ing code, called * the code of honor!” heav- 
en save the mark! ‘The contest grew out of 
an impeachment of the courage of Mr. Pleas- 
ants, by Mr. Ritchie. Alas! that the unfor- 
tunate man could have chosen that course 
which proved him destitute of the highest 
order of firmness—moral courage—that cour- 
age which makes a man more afraid to do 
wrong, than to violate a false and detestable 
notion of corrupt society. He had lived to 
but little purpose, if he could net live down 
such a charge. Hs duty to society, to him- 
self, to his family, his God, were all forgot- 
ten, or only remembered to be violated under 
the requirements of the murlerer’s code. 

But what are we to think of him who has 
survived this conflict, and who, if the follow- 
ing particulars are correctly” stated, could 
have averted this deplorable result we are 
called on to record, by acknowledging that 

is antagonist was a man of courage, Rath- 
er than make such an acknowledgement, he 
would take his own life in hia hands and 
aim the murderous weapon at the heart of his 
fellow! What must be the reflections of his 
life, even of his latest day? Who that is 
humany woald: exchange places with him, 
haunted with the consciousness that the blood 
of a fellow being, slain cooly and calmly, 
cries for vengeance, The father of the duel- 
list (the editor of the Union) asks that pub- 
lic judgineat may be suspended, and pays a 
tribute to the worth and talents of Mr. Pleas: 
ants, Can a widow's heart be soothed by 
such hollow compliments? Will they dry 
the tears of fatherless children? Will they 
assuage thd grief of friends and dependents ! 
Will they compensate society fur the loss it 
has sustained — silence the remorse of the 
heart —answer the ends of justice and the 


i 
ed. 





been defaced? Nay, verily. Away, then, 
with sueh bitter mockery. UWnin' by 
that maudlin sentiment which sympathizes 
with the vietim while it forgets the wrong 
that he i Hosarn, we must once more ex- 
press our abhorrence not only of the ferms es- 
tablished in this conflict, but against the code 
that makes man the bloody a of his 





bby actual or imaginary wrongs,— State Jour- 


| 


‘many years he has been one of the most vig- 





{ 
' 
' 


inflexible demands of Him whose image has | 





Correspondence of the 
Wasuinerton, Feb, 27, 1816. 

John Hampden Pleasants is dead! He 
died this morning at 2 o’elock, of the wounds 
inflicted upon his person by ‘Thomas Ritchie, 
Jr., in their recent rencontre, 

I learn the facts to be substantially as fol- 
lows :—The quarrel had gone on to such an 
extent in their ne that Mr. Pleas- 
ants thought himself called upon to bring 
the matter to acrisis. He therefore sent a 
request to Mr. Ritchie to meet him at a spec- 
ified place and hour across the river from 
Richmond with side-arms. Mr. Ritchie sent 
word back that he could not consent to settle 
the affair in tiat way. Mr. Pleasants then 
sent word that the matter must be settled, 
and in that way. ’ 

Mr. Ritchie then prepared himself with a 
revolver of six barrels, two duelling pistols, 
and a horseman’s short sword, and repaired 


Baltimore Patriot. 





to the place designated, at the time named, 

Mr. Pleasants, who had notarrived, carried | 
with bin two (or tour—there is donbt about | 
this) common pistols and a sword cane. A | 
friend of Mt. Pleasants approached Mr. Rit- | 
chic, and said to him that he thought the dif- | 
fieulty might be seitled if the lawer would do | 
ove thing, and that was,to acknowledge that 
he believed Mr. Pleasants to be a brave man. ! 
Mr. Ritchie replied that onee he could have | 
done this; but now, Mr. Pleasants having 
called him there, and not appearing himself, 
he could vot make such an acknowledgment. | 
Mr. Pleasants’ friend then informed hii that | 
he presumed he would have to fight.. Mr. 
Ritchie replied —Very well, he had come | 
there to meet Mr. Pleasants, ‘Ihe friend of | 
the latter Jeft the spot and went to his prin- 
cipal, who was not far off. Soon after this, 
Mr. Pleasants appeared approaching Mr. 
Ritchie, considerably ‘in advance of the two 
friends who had accotnpanied him to the spot. 
As he approached at a rapid pace, Mr. Ritehie 
fired successively his two duelling pistols, 
resting each on his left arm, drawa up in an 
angle for that purpose. He then presented 
his revolver, and fired, either four or five of 
its barrels. After he had fired first upou Mr. 
Pleasants, the latter drew and fired thrice 
without effect, all the time rushing up to Mr. | 
Ritchie, and when near enough he strnck | 
him with his sword cane, when the scabbard | 
flew off, and Mr. Ritchie struck up the blade 
or spear with his short sword, in doing which | 
he received the, point of Mr. Pleasants’ spear | 
in the corner of his mouth, cuttiag upward a | 
slight gash. aie 

Mr. Pleasants then fell, having received 
five wounds from the pistol shots of his an- 
tagonist, if not one from his short sword.— 
One ball ,raked across the back of his left 
hand, earrying away all the muscles and ten- 
dons leading to the fingers; another passed 
through the fleshy part of his left arm, half 
way up from the elbow to the shoulder; an- 
other entered the left breast and ranged round 
under the aria fourth entered the left groin 
and proved inortal; the fifth wound was in 
the right thigh, aie by a ball or a thrust 
from the sliort sword, above alluded to.” Tt 
is thought to have been from the latter. 

So has ended the earthly career of the gift- 
ed, the high-minded, the generous, whoie- 
souled Joun Ilamppen Pieasants! His loss 
to the community in which he moved, to the 
adi “he was ever a 
sparkling, brilliant member, and to the thou- 
sends of his ever delighted and instructed 
readers, will be most pe felt, as his san- 
guinary exit will be sadly mourned! Tor 








orous, original and brilliant political writers 
in the country, He was. a man of strong im- 
pulses, and in the excitement of the moment 





sometimes committed editorial errors, or did 
his opponents injustice. But that man lived | 
not who wou)d more readily or amply atone 
for indiscretions or injuries of this nature! 
He was the sonl of honor! I can scarcely | 
make myself bel’eve that he is dead —that | 
shall no more have the pleasure and enjoy- | 





ment of perusing the bright scintillations of | 
his genins sparkling through the columns of | 
| 


a Richmond paper! | 
From the Richmond Times. 

An ingeest was holden yesterday upon the 
body of Jouy H. Pieasants, deceased 


whole day. Their verdict was, that Thomas 


Ritchie, Jr., was goilty of the murder of | 


Pleasants ina rmutaal combat had between 
them on the 25th inst., arid that Peter Je{fer- 
son Archer, Washington Greenhow and Wil- 


liam Scott were present, aiding and abetting | 


im’ siid combat and in said murder. ‘The 
Coroner has issued his warrant to arrest suid 


FROM HAYTI. 
The following extract of a letter from Joun 


his brother, Mr. George tth,of this-city, 

has been placed in our hands for publication | 

—T'ribwune. ’ 1 

“Port av Prixce, Feb. 7th, 1816. | 

“Te appears that certain speculators who, | 

having largo ponp/ugnene to make to Enuzope | 

and America, and, haying since, several weeks | 

t, procuted large quantities of coffee at 15, | 

5 and 17 dollars. per hundred, now take the. 
ad int 





tage of the i campaign against | 
the last, the issuing on the part of the Go- | 
vernment of paper money, and other unsettled ' 
political questions, to bring on a commercial | 
crisis, by raising the price of Colfee and Spe- 
cie, which I think is done with two inten- | 
tions ; one of which is to exert an opposition | 
to Government and paralyze their measures; 










| world, in the dissecting room. , 
| branch of the slave trade is said to be quite 


parties found guilty by the inquisition. | 











articles that are always appearing in the A- 
merican papers. This is a country of politi- 
cal events, and is at present the subjeet of 
pe occupation amongst maritime powers, 

‘he solution of a great question—that of the 
capacity of the Atican race for self-govern- 
ment ina civilized way—seems to be thought 
to depend on the results of Hayti; and as we 
have more foes than friends amongst that por- 
tion of the intelligent who are foremost in the 
expression of their opinions, our past history 
and our present situation and conduct, is base- 
ly and falsely represented by them; all kinds 
of obstacles are thrown into our path to smoth- 
er and mask our representations and reasons, 
80 that their accusations may appear the more 
plausible. Because circumstances, brought 
on in a by the machinations of our ene- 
miee, have momentarily given onr Govern- 
inent a dictatorial form, they represent us as 
retrograding into a state of barbarism, which 
sertiinly is not the ease. Why is it that the 
Russians are not barbarians when their’s is 
one of the most absolute governments on 
Earth? I think that our friends ought to 
come out in our defence, and putting aside 
thetr differences of opinion relative to forms 
of Goverment, which are changeable as cir- 
cumstances will permit, write and speak in 
our favor, as a people of whom other nations 
have never had any just reason to complain; 
as a people that nu unprejudiced philosopher 
¢e:n censure for their past or present history.” 


WARLIKE RUMORS FROM MEXICO! 
REMOVAL OF THE U, 8S. FORCES 
TO SAN ISABELL, 

Correspondence of “Che Tribune. 

Corpus Cuaisri, (Texas,) Feb. 10. 
The late news from Mexico is of a threat- 
ening character, and it is reported that 4,000 
troops are marching to Matamoras, for the 
purpose of opposing any movement that may 
be made by our Army in that direetion. Oth- 
er rumors say as miny as 12,000 troops are 
coming to the Rio Grande. Very little con- 
fidence ean be placed in these reports, as 
doubtless many of them are circulated for the 
purpose of delaying or preventing the depar- 
ture of the Army. Although we give little 

credit to these reports, still it is highly pro b- 

able that there will be difficulty on the boun- 

ary. Mexieo is in a very unsettled state, 
rent and torn by faetion, and engaged in civil 
war; and her Whole history shows that such 
has been her state, except occasionlly when 
some impending storm threatened the whole 
nation, and then there has been a temporary 
fusion of the clements, and a universal arin- 
ing for the rescue. May not this national fu- 
sion again take place, when our bayoncts 
glisten on the banks of the Rio Grande !— 

Can we suppose that seven millions of people 

are going tolook quietly on the performance 

of an act which they consider national rob- 
bery ? Is it possible that there can be no 
patriotic men in Mexico, to resist what they 
consider foreiga invasion? I will not-shock 
the common sense of the world by so far 
underrating the Mexicans, as to suppose they 
will leave any stone unturned for the main- 
tenance of their national honor, You have 
doubtless seen the announcement of the im- 
mediate removal of the Army of Occupation 
to San Isabell. ‘This position is ‘about twen- 
ty miles below Matamoras onthe RioGrande, 
and is at present occupied by a small Mexi- 
can foree. The work is entrenched and arm- 
ed with some heavy guns. As they are 
known to have some fine Artillery and Cav- 
alry, you may look out. for squalls from this 
quarter in March, Better troops than ours 
never went into the field, and they will give 
a good account of themselves. 


A NEW SLAVE-TRADE. 


We had thought that when the slaves were 
dead, that they were done with; — that their 
masters would let the poor worn-out bodies 
test in peace at lastin their giavee. ‘They 
are buried out of sight we know, more liko 
dead dogs than human beings, unknelled and 
uncollined, bat the poor privilege tu * lie in 
cold obstructions and to rot,’’ at least we 
thought was not denied them. Buta slave's 
body it is said is not without its money val- 


be. | Ue even when the soul can no longer be 
» be- 


fore Coroner Robert T. Wicker, the exami- | 
nation before the Jury occupying nearly the | 


bought and sold. ‘The poor earcases, if no 
longer capable of being worked up into cot- 
ton and sugar, ean bo used for scientific pur- 
poses, and go are shipped off to the North in 
Logsheads to finish their usefulness in this 
This new 


flourishing and profitable in the winter sea- 
son. ‘There ig a sort of horrible fitness in 


‘snch final disposition of the human chattel 


stolen in the cradle, robbed, starved, whip- 
ped, branded and imbruted through life, aud 
when dead, packed up in salt, shipped North- 
ward, and sold for thabencfit of science ! — 


| 4.8. Stundard, 
Hoeartn, Esq.,a merchant of Portau Prince | 


and un officer of the Huytion Government, to | 


om 
Exerpition to Avaica.—A_ new expedi- 


| tion has recently sailed from Liverpool, for 


the interior of Western Africa, under the 
control of Mr. G@. W. Daniel, a surgeon of 
some experience, in order te explore further 
the discoveries of Mr, MeGregor Laird aod 
others—and from which it is expected that 
some very important conmarcial, as well as 
political information and advantago will be 
obtained. ° 


DEBATE. 
Qnite an interesting debate took place on 
the 18th of February, in U.S. House of Re- 
resentatives, when the Indian Appropriation 
Bit was under discussion. Mr. Culver of- 
fered the following amendment : 
« Provided, That nothing herein contained 


and the other is to irge profits at the | shall be construed to authorize the payment 
expense of their fo Toads By raising of any moneys under the treaty with the Creek 
Coffee to $19 50 they make from verb Oth | and Serninc ¢ Indians, of the 4th of Janaary, 
dollars per hundred pounds, — | 1945, stipolated to be paid in consideration of 

“T herewith forward you: the doctiments | any claim for fugitive slaves, or for moneys 
Telative to the las : pees “this | heretofore paid for fugitive slaves.” 

ov ( anda French | After some remarks by other gentlemen, 
subject; also oie number of the Manifest,’ Mr. Giddings called npon any member to 
wh ntains the order relative | lay his hand, if he could, upon the considera- 
to the Sitch rainst the of the! tion for which the house was called upon to 
Island. . You will minunicaté them | yote $205,000. Gentlemen knew at 
fo your friends and ¢ ‘ ve them as | all about the treaty; it had, in fact, been kept 
wide a publicity as ‘pi I , wat bey secret from the members of the House, and 
the American pi on those! with the exception of the chairman of the 
subjects of those prejudiced and false ' Committee of Ways and Means, and three 





other gentlemen who had had access to the 
intelligence, no one Knew any thing about it. 
Lvery cent of this money, he contended, was—- 
appropriated in consequence of controversics 
about fugitive slaves. ‘The treaty of 1815 
had its origin on that ground. ‘To sustain 
his assertion, Mr. G. adverted to the origin of 
the Florida war, aud went into an argument 
to show that there was no power under the 
constitution of the U. S. to tax the people of 
the North for the purpose of sustaining the 
slave institutions of the South.” 

Mr. Giddings continued his crzument at 
some length, though occasionally interrupted. 
He referred to the great weight which this 
question was destined to have in future elec- 
tions in the State of Ohio. ‘This called up 

Mr. Sawyer, who said that before his col- 
league entered upon any tirade of this hind, 
he should prove that such a state of things 
as he had stated to exist, did exist. He (Mr. 
§.) denied it. He avowed that the appropri- 
ation was not for any such object as his col- 
league asserted. If ‘it was, let him show it, 
and the information should gevern his (Mr. 
S.’s) vote.” 

The debate was further continued, by a 
number of gentlemen, when 

“Mr. MeDowell said ho would like to 
know of his colleagne (Mr. Giddings) wheth- 
er he had the facts in his possession to es- 
tablish the truth of his assertion, that this ap- 
propriation by the treaty was to pay Indians 
for catching negro slaves?” 

Mr, Giddings said he had not them in his 
possession; they were in the archieves of the 
government, where the gentlemen could see 
them by applying for them. They wero 
marked in the archieves of the nation, where 
they would descend to all time, proclaiming 
in thunder tones the disgrace of the nation. 

Mr. Wick and Mt. Sawyer spoke in reply 
to soine of the observations of Mr. Giddings’. 


MARRIED, 

On the 10th inst. by 'T. Kennet, Esq., Mr. 

Hiram Greiner to Miss Resecea Ann 
‘T'womas, all of Salem, Columbiana Co. O. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE BUGLE 
FrRoM FEB. 26 TO MARCH 13. 

A. Hlartzcl, 2d; Benton; E. Smith, J. C. 
Marshall, Diana Stewert, Salem; Q. Votaw, 
New Garden; Daniel Davis, New Vienna ; 
Win. Fuller, Centre; Amasa Stewerd, New 
Burlington; D. L. Atcheson, Mozadore; T. 
K. Vickers, Cool Spring ; John Knox, Low- 
ellville; R. G, Porter, R. E. Lemoine, Bun- 
dysburg ; N. Hanchet, P. Buckingham, Park- 
man; M. Johnson, Geneva; C. E. Manly, 
Mentor—@1-50 erch. 

L. Hunt, Garretisville; 8. Small, Newport 
—$i1 each. 

Haines Moore, Joshua Moore, Sligos-75 
cts, each. 

B. Scribner, Concord ; Mrs. C. Corey, Cleve . 
land—50 cts. each. 
S. I. Everette, West Milton—374 cts. 


O<7-In the last acknowledgment, the name 
given as Josiah Shai should have beenJo- 
siah Shaw. 











ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 


Srebuen S. and Ansy Keiser Foster 
will hold meetings at 

Ravenna, Portage Co. Saturday and Sun- 
day the lth and 15th. 

Franklio, Portage Co, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday the 17th and 18th. 

Newton Falls,'Trambull Co. Friday and 
Saturday the 20th and 21st. 

Hartford, ‘Trumbull Co. Tuesday and 
Wednesday the 24th and 25th. 

Youngstown, ‘Truinball Co. Friday tho 
27th. ‘ 

Salem, Columbiana Co. Sunday and Mon- 
day the 29th and 30th. 

New Lisbon, Cclumbiana Co. Thursday 
and Friday, April 2d and 3rd. 

Fairfield, Colombiana Co. Sunday and 
Monday the 5th and 6th. 

Will the friends of the Slave in the above 
mentioned neighborhoods,use their endeavors 
to make all necessary arrangements to secure 
commodious and comfortable places for tho 


mevtings, and by extensive notice secure 
arge gatherings? 





CARRIAGES—CARRIAGES., 


SPRING is coming, and people begin to 
talk about buying carriages. The subseri- 
ber still carries on the carriage business at 
his old stand en Main street, in Salem, and, 
having taken special pains in the selection of 
his stock, he is prepared to fill any order in 
his line of business, faneying himself able to 
give salisfiction to the moss fastidious tate 
or humble means. 

Also, a large and excellent assortment of 
finished carriages constantly on hand, whieh 
will be sold to suit the times, and warranted 
to purchasers, 
DAVID WOODRUFP. 
February 27th, 1846, 





AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 

Ouro. New Garden—David L. Galbreath 
Columbiana—l.ot Holmes. Cool Springs— 
T. Ellwood Vickers.  Berlin—Jacob Hl. 
Barnes, Marlboro—Dr. K. G. 'Thomas.— 
Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Moland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
tuwn—J, S. Johnson, New Lyme—Maree- 
na Miller. .2hron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
\ew Lishon—George Garretson, Cinginnali 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Selma—Thos, Swyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harerysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Eliaabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Fallsa—S. Dickenson, Malta—James Cope. 
Columbus—W. W, Pollard. Georantown 
—Rath Cope. st hia oe gy ex. Glenn. 
Gerretisville—J. UH. Pardee. Alwater—E. 
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dleinan. 

Pennsytvanta. Fallston—Joseph Conle 
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POBTRY. 


SONNET. 


BY T. WICKERSHAM. 





To be a slave--who can endure the thought! 
A thing—a chiattel—moving_at the nod 
Of some base tyrant trained to wield the 
rod! 
A man reduced to property, that’s bought 
And sold like oxen in the field! Oh! who 
‘That has one spark of feeling in his breast, 
Can thus behold his brother robbed—op- 
prest, 
And not ery shame against the men who do 
Such deeds of villany and wrong—who sell 
For gold, God’s image; and who prosti- 


tute 
Its noble faculties, till like a brute 
It grovels in the dust! Oh! could 1 swell 


‘The voice that bids the drooping slave be 


free, 
Methinks I’d give my soul for Liberty. 
From the Tribune. 


TRUTH. 


BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 





Tavrn isa staunch old Warrior,and never yet 
in fight, 

Since Heaven unloosed his Foemen, has he 
forsook the right. 


Yet often in glorious conflict, by foemen o- 
verborne, 

He, for a little season, the captive’s garb has 
worn. 


Unconquered was the captive, and with a 
giant hand, 

He rent his galli 
trusty brand. 


fetters and scized his 


In vain, ye subtle foemen! ye battle all in 
vain, 

For the Warrior now unfettered, is armed for 
fight again. 


Armed with his holy weapons, and clad in 
trusty mail, 

He moveth like a tempest, he scattereth like 
a gale. 


The Earth stood not in silence, uncaring for 
the fight, 

But she sent out ker children with motley 
arms bedight. 


And some fought with the Holy, and some 
fought with the Ill; 

And oft the Evil conquered, and many good 
did kill. 


But from the graves of Martyrs, will spirits 
e’er arise, 

To point the way to triumph—to point where 
victory lies. 


And as Earth sent her children, she sends 
her children still, 

And sume fight with the Holy, and some 
fight with the Ill. 


And as the Warrior battled, he battleth va- 
liant now, 

For Time marks not a wrinkle, upon his ho- 
ly brow. 


His arm is ‘now as valiant—his heart as firm 
and strong, 

His weapons are as trusty as in the ages 
long. 


He battleth for our. freedom, from Error and 
from Chains, 

And he will battle ever while tyrranny re- 
mains. 


Men may be false or constant, be recreant or 
wise, 

Where Error plants her standard his con- 
quering pathway lies. 


He ig a spirit holy, and ruleth, though un- 


nown, 
And o’er the world he ruleth—a Monarch on 
his Throne. 


Beware, thou false-souled Nation—thou evil 
soul, beware, 
His sceptre is above thee, his arm he maketh 


bare. 

And never Man or Nation passed o’or the sa- 
cred bound, 

But from a guilty slumber fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

The bow your weak hand bendeth, but when 
the shaft is sped, 

Springs back the subtle timber as ere the 
arrow fled. 


So Nature bent and trampled shall mightily 


rebound, 

And dash the daring Tempter, its victim, to 
the ground. 

Yet stands Earth’s evil spirits, and to the 
opening skies 

They lift their daring voices, and raise their 
blank, dull eyes. 

And like the old wandering Judah, in infa- 
my grown bold, 

They crush their holy Altars and fashion 
calves of gold. 

They seizo a weaker spirit, and bind him to 

They blind hie ward 

ind his u vision—they lash him 

to the Toil. 7 

They build them bloody scaffolds—and drag 
their victims there, 

And ta grisly Moloch a sacrifice prepare. 


With vision fixed on Heaven, they filech a 
Brothers mite, 

Till Earth no joy can = him, then show 
him Heavenly light. 


Yet there - purer spirits the false old World 
within, 

Samaritans and holy, who know the truths 
unseen. 

O is there e’er a worldling so wretehed and 80 

As he who pers. Be Tyrant urged by a 





Who wields a puny eceptre that chance a- 
lone has given, ‘ 

And with a little thunder would strive to 
mimic Heaven ! 


© speed the golden moment, as surely it 
will come, 

When down shall fall false altars and fly the 
clouds of gloom. 


For trath the valiant Warrior, with banner 
all unfurled 

Shall Falsehood a conquer and rule the 
kindling world. 


WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 
Written for Dickens’ “London Daily News.” 





There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Cannon balls may aid the truth, 
But [hought’s a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle by its aid : 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
The pen shall supercede the sword, 
And right, not might, shall be the lord, 
In the good time sane. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger ; 
The proper impulse has been given: 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
War in all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity, 
In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
‘To prove which is the stronger, 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake: 
Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 

Hatetul rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyr’s bleed, 
In the good time mgr 

Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 

And Charity shall trim her lainp: 
Wait a little longer. 


There’ s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
And a poor man’s family 
Shall not be his misery, 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help, 
To make his right arm stronger; 
The happier he, the more he has: 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
Little children shall not toil 
Under, or above, the soil, 
In the good time ere 
But shall play in healthful fields, 
Till limbs and mind grow stronger ; 
And every one shall read and write : 
Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
The people shall be temperate, ° 
And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 
They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger; 
The reformation has begun: 
Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a goed time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming. 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 

Twill be strong enough one day : 
Wait a little longer. 


EEE —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











WILLIAM PENN. 


Robinson & Jones of Cincinnati have sent 
us a copy of a Thanksgiving Sermon by Al- 
bert Barnes of Philadelphia—the subject, 
** The virtues and public services of William 
Penn.” We should have noticed it before, 
but we had not leisure to peruse it, and did 
not wish to speak of it by guess. Its author 
is well known in the literary world, and to 
those who are admirers of Wm. Penn, we 
think it would prove an acceptable work.— 
It forms a handsome pamphlet of 24 pages, is 
done up ina neat cover, and is for sale in 
Cincinnati by Robinson & Jones at 10 copies 
for $1 and 60 copies for $5. 

We do not agree with all it contains, and 
think the writer has made some statements, 
which, if he were subjected to a close cate- 
chism, he would be compelled to deny.— 
‘Take for instance a passage which will be 


found on page 13. and another from the last ot 


page. 

“In the expressive language which our 
fathers loved so much, ‘ we may sit under our 
own vine and figwee, with none to molest us, 
or to make us afraid.” We have ail grown 
up under the influence of this opinion, that 
every man is to be left free to worship God 
according to his belief of what is right and 
trae; that he is to be unmolested in this, pro- 
vided he does not disturb the of the 
community; that he is to be allowed to in- 
vestigate the subject of religion at pleasure, 
wcll conducted, respousinle only to God thal 

+ Tesponsible only to ; that 
he is to be subject to no civil disabilities for 
his inions ; that for these opinions 

from no office, and 
up to no reproach by authority of law; and 
that he is to be required te submit to no ex- 


E 






ternal forms of religion as a qualification for 


any office whatever.” 
. . * * e ° 

“The lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
laces, and we have a goodly 2 ae 
B mercies which this day appeal 
te our hearts, not the least cause for 
thanksgiving is found in the fact that this is 
a Commonwealth of freedom—that in this 
large and rich, and beautiful domain, the soil 
is not cursed with the foot-tread of slavery ; 
and that in all our borders, there is no one 
who can be deprived of the avails of his la- 
bor, or be held as property, or be sold as a 
slave. There is no one or to be born, 
who is ever to be. No one can be sold; no 
one can be willed away ; no one can be separa- 
ted from wife, and dren, and home but for 
crime, or by God when he summons man to 
another sphere of existence. ”’ 

How Albert Barnes could thus speak when 
slavery is crushing millions in our land, and 
is even dwelling in his own denomination, 
when her footprints are visible in Pennsylva- 
nia, when the census of that State proves 
that she has slaves upon her soil, and her 
very laws recognize a six months slavery for 
the bondmen of other States whom their mas- 
ters may bring there, how he could thus speak 
in view of these facts, is to us a mystery. 

On pages 16 and 17, where he refers to the 
views of Fiiends in relation to war, we find a 
sentence which does much to lessen the force 
of his remarks, or rather stamps a marked in- 
consistency upon them. It is as follows: 

“T wiil not say that ali their sentiments 
on this subject were absolutely correct, nor 
will L say that a strictly defensive war is nev- 
er right. ”” 

The last extract we have room to give is 
very fine. 

“There is no one subject on which men 
have been more wicked than in regard to war. 
There has been no one subject on which they 
have been, and are more befooled. ‘There is 
no one thing on which the sentiments of the 
world are more certainly destined to change. 
‘There is no one thing on which so much rep- 
utation has been gained, inreference to which 
the estimate of the world is to be reversed.— 
There is no one thing in which praises are so 
certainly to be <= to execrations. ‘There 
is no one thing in which the opinions which 
history records are so certainly destined to be 
set aside. ‘There is no one thing in which 
there is to be such a revolution in the whole 
nomenclature, as that which is to be applied 
to the names, glory, and fame, and military 
— ba ry ie dies, or has died, or 
shall hereafter with only a military r 
ulation, is destined either r be ulti tely 


may never again stain our soil, er be shed on 
the deck of a man-of-war. ‘There have been 
wars enough in this land. If it were desira- 
ble to show that, as a nation, we have prow- 
ess, and can fight well, it has been d@ae.— 
Let it be enough for this, that we can point 
the nitions, if we are called on to do it, to 
Lake Erie, and to the Ocean; to Bunker Hill, 
and Trenton, and Yorktown. Thatis enough 
in our military glory. We are called into 
being, as a nation,'for higher and nobler ends ; 
and it is our vocation—and especially the vo- 
cation of the people of this Commonwealth 
of Penn—to show to the world the blessings 
of the principles of peace. When the world’s 
history shall all be written, let not the first 
pages of our own story be blackened like 
those of Assyria and of Rome. Let there be 
so much light, and so much true ger evolv- 
ed from the arts of peace, that the few dark 
spots which war has already made—for war 
does it—may be covered over with the living 
splendor that shall have accemulated in a 
long career of true glory. 

In illustration of these sentiments, and to 
show the power and efficacy of the principles 
of peace, 1 do not know that the world has 
furnished a better instance than occurred ina 
well-known event in the life of the Founder 
of this Commonwealth. Penn meta race of 
men here—the inhabitants of the forest—who 
had been regarded as bloody, and cruel, and 
unfaithful, and always disposed to war.— 
With portions of that race there had been long 
and fierce conflicts, and every colony had 
been made to feel the cruelties of the toma- 
hawk and the sealping knife. Penn was on 
principle opposed to war, and meant to live 
with all mankind on terms of peace. He 
came unarmed—with neither battle-axe, nor 
buckler, nor sword, nor shield, nor cannon. 
** We meet,”’ said he to them, ** on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will; no ad- 
vantage shall be taken on either side, but all 
shall be openness and love. I will not call 
you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely ; nor brothers, for 
brothers differ. The friendship between me 
and you, I will not compare to a chain; for 
that the rains might rust, or the falling tree 
break. Weare the same as if one man’s 
body were divided into two parts ; we are all 
one flesh and blood.” 

“The children of the forest were touched 
by the sacred doctrine,” says the historian, 
** and renounced their guileand their revenge.” 
* We will live,’ said they, ‘in love with Wil- 
liam Penn and his children, so long as the 
moon and the sun shall endure. ” 

The treaty of peace and friendship made 
between him and them under the old elm on 
the banks of the Delaware, was one of the 
most remarkable transactions in history ; one 
of the most signal rebukes of the spirit of 
war, and the necessity for war, “It was not 
confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by 





forgotten, or to be remembered with dishon- 
or. Tho reputation which has been founded 
on legislative wisdom ; on discoveries in the 
new principle of liberty; on making an ele- 


mentary spell "a new googra h 

or arithmetic S i some plan for aM 

leviating the miseries the prisoner, and 

pe | at vue # those hr are bound, is to 
ow r brighter increasi 

i ee pote. por ore | rer 


shall constitute the of earth’s Milleni- 
um. ‘The man that invented the Greek fire, 
or that taught to temper better the Damascus 
blade, or that found outa more destructive 
spear, or that first cencentrated poison in which 
to dip his arrow of death, or that discovered 

unpowder, or that invented the rifle or the 

aixhan ~ it will be well for him that his 
name shall be forgotten in the advancing light 
of the world, or he will be remembered only 
with that immortal band of apostate angels, 
described by the great poet, to whom the 
most terrific portion this invention is 
traced, 

* On war and mutual slaughter bent.” 

——* In a moment up they turned 

‘* Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 

“ The originals of nature in their crude 

** Conception ; sulphurous and nitrous foam 

“ ser ound, they mingled, and with sub- 

ear 


“Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 

“To blackest grain, and into store con- 
veyed;” 

the invention of 

** those deep-throated engines, 

; _.  Disgorging foul 

“ Their dev’lish glut, chained thunderbolts 
and hail 


“Of iron globes.” 





Par Lost. B. vi. 

Who has ever told the evils, and the curs- 
es, and the crimes of wart Who can de- 
scribe the horrers of the carnage battle !— 
Who can portray the fiendish passions which 
reign there? ho can tell the amount of 
treasures wasted, and of the blood that has 
flowed, and of the tears that have been shed 
over the slain? Who can register the crimes 
which war has originated and sustained !— 
If there is any thing in which earth, more 
than in aay resembles hell, it is in wars. 
And who, with the heart of a man—of a lov- 


epg hy pL PhO 
on uarre! 
with Leann ees with whens 


signat and seals; no written record of the 
conference can be found ; and its terms and 
conditions had no abiding monument but on 
the heart. ‘There they were written like the 
law of God, and they were never forgotten. 
The simple sons of the wilderness, returning 
to their wigwams, kept the history of the cov- 
enant by strings of wampum, and long after- 
wards, in their cabins, would count over the 
shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to 
their own memory, and repeat to chil- 
dren or the stranger, the words of William 
Penn. 
clared his purpose to abstain trom violence ; 
he had no message but peace ; and nota drop 
of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian.” 
Who can tell how much the same spirit would 
have done to disarm all hostile tribes; and 
who can fail to see here a sublimer victory 
than was ever achieved on a field of blood, 
and brighter and more enduring laurels than 
were ever gained in the carnage of battle? 
An Unexpected but Joyful Meeting.—A gen- 
tleman sealfing in Marlborough in thie —_ 
ty, some days since, went to New York to 
get a hand to work for him on his farm. He 
chanced to have recommended to him a youn 
man just emigrated from Germany, an 
through third persons (as the German could 
not speak English,) he engaged to work for 
him and brought the young man over to his 
residence. At dusk the gentleman sent to a 
neighbor for a German who had been work- 
ing there a long time, having emigrated from 
Germauy many years since, and whose 
steady habits had, as much as any thing, in- 
fluenced him, in retaining the young man, to 
come and talk with the new work hand. The 
German who was sent for, came and seated 
himself by the fire, back of the other who 
was ss his tea. The family were 
waiting for the meal to be finished, expect- 
ing to hear some regular Dutch talk ; nor did 
they wait in vain, for the moment the young 
an turned from the table, his eyes were 
ritked on the other German. Both stood a 
moment regarding each other—and then 
tushed into each other’s arms — they were 
brothers, and had met for the first time for 
many years. ‘The kind feeling, the unb 
ded joy, the repeated embrace, were wo 
of lovers. These two honest Dutchmen did 
talk real Dutch that night,and will probably 
do so for a long time, as they work on farms 
adjoining each other. — Monmouth Eng. 


HIGHLAND GENEROSITY. 

The rites of hospitality were inviolable 
among the Celts, who, lest they might dis- 
cover an enemy in their guests, did not ask 
their names or business until after a protract- 
ed sojourn. The following affecting anec- 
dote is related in a number of the Clans, late- 
ly published: “ A youre, man from Cowal, 
travelling throu; Gregor’s country, 
went into a osda, or inn, to pass 
night. A company of others had met there, 
and in the course 
having arisen, dirks were drawn, and Lamond 


(the stranger) unfortunately killed his op 
the price of flour, and and cotton; as a| nent, who was no other than the son of i 
en ge of close tion between Gregor of Glenstrae, who was then head of 
orth and the South; as likely toaffect the clan. The young man fled with the 
and securities ; and dare to lispa word | speed of a deer, and reached a house, at the 
of the enormous wrong in the face of high | door of which its proprietor stood, looking 
heaven in ourselves to imbrue our | out, as the practice was before retiring to rest, 
hands in the of our brothers. This | f ; and to him Lamond ex- 





for passing strangers 
claimed :—* I have slain aman ; save me from 
the death that now pursues me!” “ W ho- 





He had come without ‘arms; he de- |’ 


the evening, a quarrel | S 





the pursuers were at the door, smpatente in- 
quiring whether the fugitive been seen, 
“for,” said they, “he has slain your son, and 
we burn for revenge!” “Alas! my beloved 
child,” cried Glenstrae, bursting into a flood 
of bitter tears, ‘* the stranger has besought my 
protection and received it—my promise can- 
not be forfeited, not even for this dreadful 
deed: as 1 live he shall here te safe.” The 

nerous but sorrowing McGregor, true to his 
word, not only shielded him from the ven- 
geance of his clansmen, but conveyed him 
under a strong guard to his native place, and 
on parting clasped his hand, and thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Lamond, you are now in safe- 
ty ; but take care you meet not hereafter with 
my followers, for I no longer can or will pto« 
tect you—farewell!”” Some time after this, 
when the M’Gregors were visited with the 
dire and relentless persecution by which they 
were so long afflicted, old Alastair of Glen- 
strae, obliged to conceal himself from his en+ 
emies, was received with becoming hospital- 
ity, and treated with the utmost respect and 
kindness by this Lamond, who blessed God 
for affording him the opportunity of so far res 
paying the deep debt of gratitude which he 
owed to his now unfortunate friend. 





From the Harbinger. 
WHO ARE THE INFIDELS? 

Many profeeing to be governed by a spir- 
it of toleration and Christianity, improve ev- 
ery suitable occasion in trying to make out 
that those who advocate social reform by 
bringing about equitable relations between 
man aod man, — the individual and society, 
—capital and labor,—are infidels. They 
= to believe in the bible, and to have 

n sanctified by its trath, and spirit, and 
to pray daily that the “kingdom of God may 
come, and God’s will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven,’ — yet stigmatize those 
who believe in the practicability of this 
heaven-taught prayer asinfidels. ‘They seem 
to think religion consists more in going to 
meeting on the Sabbath, and giving in their 
adherence to established creeds and forms of 
worship, than in obeying the “weightier mat- 
ters of the law, faith, justice, and mercy.”’ 
It seems to be a part of their religious belief, 
that if they take good care of themselves 
and families, they need have but very little 
concern for the welfare of others—they are 
not their ** brother’s keeper.” 

God requires us to * love him with all our 
hearts, and our neighbors as ourselves.” He 
that refuses to obey these requirements in his 
life, is the infidel, no matter what he may 
profess. We have the authority of inspira- 
tion in saying that he that does not * love 
his brother, whom he has seen,” cannot leve 
**God whom he has not seen,’’ — those who 

rofess to love God, but give no evidence of 
ove to their brethren, are liars. 

It seems to me that both parties are some- 
what out of the way, religion neither con- 
sists in all love to God, or man, but in a 
union of the two. God should beloved su- 
premely, and our neighbor as ourselves. 

If we love our neighbor as ourselves, we 
should never injure him, but in all things 
seek to promote his happiness and well be- 
ing; we should do something more than 
merely let him live, —we should try to help 
him live. ‘ 

Yours for all mankind, 


Haydenville, Feb. 9, 1816. 
HEATHEN MORALITY, 

An Example of the Virtue of Clenen-y. 

Lycurgus, the Spartan reformer and legis- 
lator: through whose wise instructions the 
Spartan government so long flourished, had 
an eye beaten out in a sedition which was 
raised against hima on account of the severi- 
ty of his laws. When the tumult was ap- 
nee the man who had given the blow was 

rought to him a prisoner, for him to inflict 
such punishment as he should think proper. 
But Lycurgus, instead of doing the man the 
least injury took him into his family and 
made him one of his disciples in the rules 
of virtue and morality. Having kept him 
thus for about a year, he brought him pub- 
licly into the assembly of the people, and 
exhibited him for an example of as much 
virtue then, as he had been before of every 
vice. 

“This,” said he, “is the man thateame nn- 
der my care,proud, outrag and debauched 
Behold, I restore him agatn to the communi- 
ty, humble, gentle, regular, and altogether 
fit to do the republic service.” 

Lycurgus died 330 years before Christ. 





Tne Orv Mitt.—Near Potsdam, in the 
reign of Frederick the Great, was a mill 
which interfered with the view from the win- 
dows of Sans Souci. Annoyed by this eye- 
sore to his favorite residence, the king sent 
to enquire the price for which the mill would 
be sold by its owner. “ For no price,” was 
the reply of the sturdy Prussian; and, in a 
moment of anger, Frederick gave orders to 
have it pulled down. “The King may do 
this,” said the miller, quietly foldinghis arms, 
“but there are laws in Prussia ;” and forth- 
with he commenced proceedings against the 
monarch ; the result of which was, that the 
court sentenced Frederick to rebuild the mill, 
and to pay a large sam of money 4s a com- 

sation for the injary which he had done. 

e King was mortified ; but said tohis cour- 
tiers, “I am glad to find that just laws and 
upright jndges exist in my kingdom.” 


—————— 
ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 

anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 

by calling on J. AvetH Jones, one 
door west of the District School House,Green 
t. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and ee ee and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 


Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


J. McCLURE, & Co. 
EALERS in Produce, No. 11 Front st. 
between 








ever you are, old chief, “ enter m 
remy cad yhe Lory safe.” In 2 few miauten 


Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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